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WILLIAM MULLINES OF THE 
MAYFLOWER COMPANY. 


Among the company who arrived in 
America in the Mayflower was one William 
Mullines, from Dorking in Surrey. Amer- 
an enquirers are anxious to trace his 
history. My contributions to it are rather 
negative than positive. He does not seem 
0 have been an old inhabitant of Dorking. 
What is known about him already is as 
follows. 

William Mullines, his wife, and two 
fhildren, Joseph and Priscilla, and his ser- 
rant Robert Carter, were emigrants on 
foard the Mayflower. They all died in the 
int winter, 1620-21, except Priscilla. She 
Nas “‘ Priscilla the Puritan Maiden” of 
ngfellow’s ‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.’ 
‘See Bradford’s ‘History of the Plymouth 
Plantation,’ vol. ii. p. 399). The ‘ New 











England Genealogical and Historical Reg- 
ister,’ vol. xlii, p. 62, prints the will of 
William Mullins, lately of Dorking, Sur- 


‘rey, dead beyond the seas. It was proved 


in England. By it appears that he had an 
eldest son William, then in England, and 
a daughter Sara already married to a 
Mr. Blunden. 

Beyond this, however, the connexion of 
William Mullines the Pilgrim Father, with 
Dorking, is uncertain. The Parish Regis- 
ters do not contain record of his birth, nor 
of his marriage, or marriages, nor of the 
birth of his four children, nor of the 
marriage of Sara Blunden. There are 
other entries of the name. In 1571 John 
Muilyn married Joane Bridger; in 1582 
Edward Mullyns, son of John, was_ bap- 
tized; in 1583 (blank) Mullyns died; in 
1584 (blank) Mullins, ‘*‘ son of the widow,”’ 
died; in 1585 Vyncent Benham married 
Joane Mullyns; in 1610 John Gardyner 
married Margaret Mullyns; in 1614 Sara, 
daughter of John Mullins, died. These are, 
I think, mostly of another family. 

In 1645 John Mullyn, ‘‘ shoomaker,”’ 
died, aged 66. He seems to have been 
married three times, and his widow married 
again within a year of his death. Mar- 
garet Mullyns, married in 1610, may have 
been of William Mullines’ family, for John 
Gardyner was, I think, a gentleman, and 
William’s family was not of the ‘‘ shoo- 
maker ”’ class. 

At and about the time that William Mul- 
lines, his wife, and two younger children 
went to New England, a William Mullins 
was living in Dorking. This was presum- 
ably the eldest son William mentioned in 
the will. He had daughters baptized in 
Dorking; Elizabeth in 1618, Ruth in 1619, 
Sara in 1622. In January, 1620/1 an Eliz- 
abeth died, not I think the infant of 1618, 
for her father’s name is not given, as the 
Register usually gives it in the case of 
infants. But this William Mullins was 
obviously a parishioner, and either he, or 
his father, held or had held, a considerable 
holding. 

In a Survey of the Manor taken in 1622 
(month not given), William Mullins 
appears holding a tenement, now _con- 
verted into (blank) tenements, with a barn, 
garden, yard, etc., containing one and a 
half acres or thereabouts, lying between 
West Street and Back Lane (hodie Church 
Street). Rent 23s., which is high as quit 
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rents on Dorking Manor went. The holder | 
was a man of some position. Was he Wil- | 
liam the father, or William the son? The | 
former was dead in America, and his will | 
was proved in England in July, 1621. But | 
if he had no business in the roll, neither | 
had his son. The property was sold, in | 
1619. The name William Mullins was an | 
anachronism in 1622 in either case. But 1 
think that William the father had held the 
premises. In 1612 John Jetter had sold the 
holding, burdened by a mortgage of £200, 
to William Mullins, for £122. John Jetter 
is named in the Survey as previous tenant, 
and Robert Sheffield before him. In 1619 
(May, 17 Jac.), Witliam Mullins sold the 
holding to Ephraim Bothell, with a charge 
unspecified still upon it, for £280. William 
made a good bargain, or John Jetter had 
made a bad one. This does look like a sale 
by the elder William before emigrating, 
Formal transfer in the Manorial Court had | 
not been made apparently, and so the name 
Mullins had remained on the roll. 

William the younger ‘may have been 
living in Dorking, but not on Dorking | 
Manor. West Betchworth, Westcote and | 
Milton were all manors in Dorking parish. | 
But the antecedents of the Pilgrim Father, | 
before 1612, are to be sought elsewhere than 
in Dorking; nor does his son William 
appear after 1622 in the Dorking Parish 
Registers. 





H. E. Matpen. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
ITI. 
Henry ViI’s LANDING-PLACE IN | 
Mitrorp Haven. 

The traditional landing-place of Henry 
ap Edmund ap Owain ap Meredydd ap 
Tudyr (or Tudur), Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King Henry VII,on Sunday, Aug. 
7, 1485, in Milford Haven, was at Brunt. 
See James Phillips’s ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 5, and 
Edward Law’s ‘Little England beyond 
Wales,’ p. 222. Brunt Farm is situated | 
1,300yds. north from St. Ann’s Head, and | 
the nearest possible, but very unlikely, | 
landing is at the head of Mill Bay, 800yds. | 
distant from St. Ann’s Head. Dale is 4 


and a half miles further northward from 
Mill Bay (by sea), and as the crow flies 
3,500yds. from St. Ann’s Head. The land- 


| lips died before his work was published, and 


| the 


ing in Mill Bay is not reasonable, it beingpht 
impracticable except during the absence ofpiit 
surf. At 
James Phillips (‘ Pembs.,’ p. 391) states: y 
On August 1 the little fleet, bearing Henry 








; and his uncle Jasper, some two hundred exiles, ples 


and about two thousand French mercenaries, jun 
set sail from Hartieur for Milford Haven, fem 
which they reached on August 7. cal tradiels, ] 
tion points to a cave between St, Anne’s Headf” - 
and the harbour’s mouth as the spot where} ! 
Henry landed. There may have been somefil 
foundation for this tradition, such as the land-[fens 
ing of a scouting-party; but as it was latefyct) 
when they arrived, ‘a little before sunset,” it} 
may be taken for granted that the squadron Ge 
entered the harbour at once, and that thejfeml 
troops were disembarked on Dale Beach. hook 
Hall’s (ob. 1547) and Holinshed’s (ob.1590)} Pen 
‘Chronicles,’ 1577, state:—-‘‘ After 7 dayspl Z 
sail he arrived in the Haven of Milford andprok 
landed at a place called Dalle, from whence] wh, 
he marched the next day to Haverfordlinde 
West.’’ George Buck, also quoted by Wilfupt 
liam Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms}. 
states: ‘‘In the month of July they loose ny 
from Harflew and safely arrive at Milfordheace 
Haven in Pembrokeshire his Native Country, 
after some refreshing he marched to a townf 
called Haverford West.”’ oa 
George Owen, ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 542, states inhent 4 
1595: ‘‘ Neere this pointe of Dale, betwenebs wa 
yt & the towne of Dale, landed King Henryptinee 
the 7th and his Armye from Brytayne 7! 
when he came into England and conquered nc 
King Richard the third.” ase 
Unfortunately the historian James Phil 











the se 


at Pe 


Towne 
man, 


no references whatsoever are given. The, oer 


question arises of what value is his statednioye 
ment above? He evidently quotes  frompide a 


| some reliable account as his dates can belte h 


verified by the following documentary evi tay 


dence (ibid., p. 542, Note 7): ayre | 


In Appendix, Part IV_of the 12th Report offtnge 
historical MSS. Commission (page 7),JJortu 
there is a letter dated 11th August, 1485, from}}lace 
Richard III to Henry Vernon, a squire of his}!#von: 
body, in which the king says: “ Our rebelles mishec 
and traitours departed out of the water of Saynjds s 
the first day of this present moneth making Ble. 
their cours westwardes ben landed at Nangle| 7° 
besides Mylford Haven in Wales on Soneday{/proc 
last passed, as we be credibly enfourmed.” [Abbey 

William Lambarde (1536-1601) who waj}—— 
Keeper of the Rolls of 1597, wrote of Mil] * q@ 
ford Haven, but does not state where Henryjkicha: 


landed :— — 

A great haven in Wales, whereof I find 0] + pj 
other notable thinge, but that King Henry VI “no ¢ 
aided by his friends for the recoverie of byt, i, 
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it being fghte landed here, what time he came to | 
sence ofipate with Richard the Thyrde, usurper of the 
howne, in which attempt he had prosperous 
ecess. 

Leland, who had collected 
tes on religious houses throughout the | 
buntry, in the capacity of antiquary to 
Henry VIII, fails to mention the scene of 
He landing. In his ‘ Itinerary,’ v. fos. 26, | 
ot wherep 74, and 75, he refers to this district, | 
en somefid mentions ‘‘the Chaumbre wher King | 
the land-{fenri the vii was borne,’’? in Pembroke 
was latelustle, writing this circa 1549. 

pees George Owen, in ‘The Description of | 
that thefembrokeshire,? which was completed (1st 
ch. took only) in 1603, mentions (Owen’s 
(ob.1580)} Pembs.,” p. 256), ‘King Hen: 7: Kinge | 
- 7 daysi Hngland borne in the Castle of Pen- 
lford andjirok ’’ and also ibid. p. 261-262 we read: 


n whence] What shall I saie of the people seeinge the 
Laverfordjande and soyle it sel feand all the actions at- 
by Wil rmpted therein hath fatallye [i.e., fortunately 
f “Ayms|'om age to age prognosticated. Joice [i.e., joy], 
sani ‘eace, love and tranquillitie, tothe whole realme 
ey +008; namelye that here was borne the prince of 
| Milfordheace king Hen: 7: Here was 
Country,fie saied Kinge Hen: beseidged in the castle 
o a townlt Pembrok in his greate weakenes with his 
uckle Jasper, where he wanted noe reliefe but 
. fias by his people here, deffended and saffelye 
states lent to sea, to save his liffe, at Zenby Towne 
, betwenels was speedilye conveyed to sea wch the good 
no Henryptince not forgettinge at his comeinge to the 
Brytaynd towne rewarded Mr. * White auncestor to Mr. 
J <"flarrye White of henllan nowe lyveinge, then 
vonquered mayor of Tenby for his good service, with a 
kase of all the kinges Landes about the said 
lowne of Zenby a good recompence done to one 
shed, anij@an, for a goode deede to the whole Realme. 
Th Here againe in Pembrokshere happened his 
n. undinge and first footeinge when he came to 
his statélmioye the Crowne, and to confounde the parri- 
tes fromfide and bluddie tyrante Ri: 3 here founde he 
can bee hartes and hands first of all this lande 
tary eviqadye to ayde and assist him and presently 
LS kiter breathinge of this his natyve Countreys 
tyre began his forces to increase. The good 
Report offiinge seemed to acknowledge this soyle fatall 
(page 7); fortunate] and happie to him, for in the 
1485, fromjilace where he first touched lande in Milford 
‘ire of his|avon: he builded a Chappell+ as thoughe he 
ir rebelles¥ished to have that luckye place hallowed to 
or of Sayn}iods service. 


* oe Bleau’s Map of about 1534-1565, which is | 
1 Soneday}*produced in ‘ Hist. of St. Dogmael’s | 
med.” |Abbey,’ by Mrs. Emily M. Pritchard, gives | 
who was 


e of Mil} * George Owen leaves the Christian name out. 
ere Henryjhichard Fenton ‘ Pembs’ says it was Griffith, 
Kward Laws ‘ Little England beyond Wales,’ | 
gnd 0 ). 232, says Thomas. 

T fin t Richard Fenton, ‘Pembs,’ p. 166 states: 


Henry vil “no trace remains, or account to direct you | 
pie of bYFt its site.’ 


) states: 


ig Henry 
ed exiles, 
‘cenaries, 

Haven, 
cal tradi- 
1e’s Head 


voluminous | 

















nes Phil- 


































| places fit to be fortitied. 


| Richard Fenton ascribed their 
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several religious houses not shown on later 


| maps. 


Moreover both on the Hast ‘‘ The Block 
house,’”’? and on the West ‘‘ Dale Rock, The 


| Block house,’”’ are shown, thus refuting the 


statement made by Dr .Henry Owen in the 
Preface, p. xxi to Owen’s ‘ Pembs.,’ refer- 


| ring to the attempt of George Owen the his- 


torian to induce the authorities to fortify 
Milford Haven, that 


In 1598 he drew up a memorandum of the 
The Spanish terror 
had not yet passed, for, although the Armada 
had been destroyed ten years before, Penzance 
had been taken by the Spaniards in 1595: but 


| the only results of the author’s labours were 
| the unfinished block-houses at Dale and Angle. 


until 1552. 
origin as 
probably Roman owing to the nature of the 
cement (an art entirely lost at the present 
day). 

In Robert Sayer’s map of Milford Haven, 
dated June 10, 1786, and showing fortifica- 
tions ‘‘intended,’’ these Block-houses are 
given as ‘“‘ Ruins of Nangle Block House”’ 
and ‘* Dale Block House.”’ 

‘St. Ane Chap.” is shown on this map ; 
it is also mentioned by George Owen, 
‘ Pembs.,’ p. 108—‘‘ St. Annes chappell 
neere Jilford.”” The Editor adds in a 
note: ‘‘ The Lighthouse on St. Anne’s Head 
was built on the site of the old chapel.” 
(Note:—The Admiralty and Ordnance Sur- 
vey spell “‘ St. Ann’’). 

The Editor’s Note 10, p. 552 of Owen’s 
‘Pembs.’ tells us ’’ The chapel was rased 
in the reign of Queen Anne, to make way 
for the old lighthouses (see Carlisle, ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Wales,’ s.v. Dale). 
The, lighthouses were rebuilt in 1800.” 

Information obtained from the Secretary 
of Trinity House, Feb. 1, 1923, contradicts 
this rebuilding date. 


George Owen was not born 


According to the records of this House appli- 
cation was first made for the establishment of 
a light at St. Ann’s Head, Milford Haven, in 
March, 1712. Two Lighthouses (the High Light 


| and the Low Light) were erected and the lights 


were first exhibited in the year 1714, their pur- 
pose being to indicate the entrance to Milford 
Haven, the lights in line leading clear of the 
Crow and Toe Rocks. (2) The Lighthouses 
were built under the direction of the Lessee, Mr. 


| J. Allen, to whom the Lighthouses were leased 


for a period which expired about 1800, when 
the lights reverted to the possession of the 
Trinity House. New Oil Lights were installed 
and brought into action at the Station on the 


| 20th June, 1800. 
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Bleau’s Map _ shows several religious 
houses on the northern shore of the Haven. 
From West, eastward, they are: Dale; St. 
Ismels (both well known); Harbarsto * 
(‘‘ Villa Herbrandi ’’ of the Charters, spelt 
by George ‘)wen (‘ Pembs.’ p. 302) ‘‘ har- 
brenston,’’ and at present day ‘‘ Herbrand- 
ston,’? but pronounced ‘‘ Harbarston ’’) ; 
Gelswic and Hubbersto, both placed (even 
for this small scale) too close to the coastline. 
No question arises over the last, as it was 
probably built over the original ecclesia 
sancti David de villa Huberti of Thomas 
de Roche (1) (Charter, 1274, to Pill 
Priory). Gelleswick, on the other hand, 
may actually be the missing chapel. 

George Owen, when compiling his list under 
‘Patronage of Churches,’ omitted several 
ruined religious houses; thus Pille (St.Cath- 
erine chapel) and Pill Priory, both of which 
were ruined edifices, are missed. 


the four ‘‘ Priories’’? of Pembrokeshire 
(Owen’s ‘Pembs.,’ ili, p. 351), ‘‘ Haver- 
fordwest, Caldey, and Muncton,” being the 
other three. He shows at about this same 
date (‘ Pembs.’ p. 111) that Caldey Priory 
was then in ruins—(‘‘ the ruines of the 
Priorie ’’). 

Assuming that Gelleswick was the site of 
Henry VIlth’s chapel, we have:—(1) Evi- 
dence to show that a religious house existed 
hereabout. (2) Reason for suspecting that 
Gelleswick bay was the landing place. 
(3) The probable site of the chapel. 


1. Evidence for the religious house near 
Gelleswick Bay. 

The Ordnance maps spell the name ‘‘ Gal- 
leys wick’’; Robert Sayer’s map of 1786 
spells ‘‘ Gallaswick; George Owen (1595)— 
‘Pembs.’ p. 549—spells ‘‘ Gellyswyck,’’ and 
says it ‘‘is a litle baye and a_ reasonable 
rode but verie little and a verie good land- 
ing place at half tyde in all the baye.’’ In 
an article at the same date, under ‘ Places 
to be fortified,’ per phelip llywelin 90 
Decemb: 1595 (abid., p. 571), his descrip- 
tion is: ‘‘ Indifferent (landinge) . . The east 
and west sides of Gellys weeke.”’ ‘‘ Badd 
(landinge). . . The myddle of the Cun- 
ninger of Gellys weeke.” 

On the eastern side of the bay at high 





* The Rev. G. H. Hughes informs the writer 
under date Sept. 6, 1923, that Harbourston was 
the name of the pe 300 years according to 
one of our Church Registers. 








However, | 
in 1602 he does include ‘‘ Pull ’’ as one of | 





tide there is a good stiff beach of  shinglefyy 
excellent for boat landing; whilst from half, 
tide to low water there is a sandy be | 
second to none in the district, for sich ¢ 
purpose. , 

On ‘‘ Cunninger’”’ Dr. Henry Owen has affing 
note: ‘‘ The -unnin- of this word,’’ he says,fe 
‘* are composed of nine strokes (with no dotshi 
over them), which might conjecturally be 
read as any sort of combination of m’s, n’sfie | 
u’s, and. i’s. The mun- of ‘ mundaie,’ anf 
the mu of ‘ muskett’ in the next section arate 
similarly written. The Arch Camb. editor 
has made the word into ‘coming-in.’ The 
Pembrokeshire Cunnigers, which  generallyf, 
retain the prefix Ze, are chiefly near thefti 
sites of religious houses (compare the Lovhti 
Latin Cuningeria, a rabbit-warren). — Thefrin; 
one in the text would have served for Pill 
Priory. There were others at 
Lamphey, Gumfreston, Penally, Tenby (thg, 
site of the Esplanade), Haroldstone, $¢t. 
issel’s, Prendergast, St. Bride’s, Burton ant 
Johnston, (many of these are taken from & 
list of field-names of the County in the 
editor’s possession). &c., &c.”’ 

Pill Priory was served by Johnston rab 


with apurts and with warren of conies, 


&e., &e.) This warren &c. had been l'ho 
in 1517 to Moris or Maurice Butler, 


' allowed (by this Indenture) the Prior and 


Convent of Pulle (Pill Priory) the right ™# 
hunt three times a year ‘ 
of All Saints, the Feast of the Nativity @ 
our Lord, and the feast of the Purification, 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
impeachment and conies or rabbits the 
and then take for the use of their ho 
hold, &c., &c.”’ 

The Cunniger at Gelleswick does 
appear to be included in the possessions olfas w 
the Tironian, Priory of Pill. — Likf'not 
‘‘ Pille’? (St. Catherine), or ‘‘ Pille” (Stfle ri 
Thomas-the-Martyr chapel), it probably b 
longed to some other Order, situated neareift 
than St. David’s, Hubberston, which is 185jmgh 
yards from the Priory ruins. 

2. Reasons for supposing Gelleswick Bay 

to be the landing place. 

Gelleswick Bay was the termination of thi 
direct road, of shortest length, from Haveli 
fordwest whither Henry was bound. 


shingle, 
from half, 
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ve seen that in 1645 the King’s ships 


We read in James Phil- 

., p. 511, that a letter was 

mt to ‘‘ Popton, where the General was 
His friend, the Vicar of 


she ship, probably on August 12 [1649, Aug. 
Thursday]. The next day the Lord- 
eneral sailed for Dublin 
Popton point, off which on Aug. 12, 1649, 
he John was at anchor, is the north- 
tern entrance-point of Angle bay. From | 
héfhis Man-O’-War roads the natural inclin- 





appears no grounds whatever for this, more 
especially as the host was absent. George 
Owen’s Priory Pill of ‘‘owse and no 
good landing ’* would not be chosen by the 
disembarkation-officer for the Earl to land 
at. 


A few notes may be added on Hubberston 
and Hakin. Hubberston Point was in 
reality, and is known to-day, as two points. 
The portion forming the eastern point of 
Gelleswick bay is now known as Hubberston 
Point, whilst the next point to the east- 
ward, forming the western entrance point to 
George Owen’s ‘‘ Priory pille’’ (now the 
Milford: Docks), is known by the name 
Hakin Point. The village of Haking or 


| Hakin is situated between this point and 
| the bridge over the Pill, occupying the whole 


Monkton Henry, Earl of Richmond, had come back | 


‘enby (the, 


tone, 


Ministers}; the fact that the ship which bore the 
3, 1538-9 


4 Chartef \an-O’-War roads,” and although the 


his native county, a welcome guest, for | 
he whole country eagerly awaited reform. | 
that some of his foreign auxiliaries landed 
m the Dale peninsula is probable, but the 
flea of the Royal ships anchoring anywhere 
ear Dale with the main forces, is not to be 

Richard III’s letter points 


St 


iture king anchored in Nangle roads, i.e., 





ag@iter states that he landed at Nangle, it | 
bay mean, and probably does mean, that | 


| been le from Nangie (roads) he landed.” It may 


itler, 


Prior an 
e right 
| the feasfPembs.” p. 392) was in Carmarthenshire, 
‘ativity o 
urification 
thout a ame with a message from the men of Pem- 
the 


sessions difas welcome, as James Phillips points out, 


ill. 


ille ? (Sti 


Whe some of the staff landed at Nangle and | 
proceeded to Carew Castle to inform Rhys ap | 


thomas who (according to James Phillips’s 


nd had had no time ‘‘ to send his promised 
nccors, but Arnold Butler of Coed Canlas 


tke town, welcoming their Earl and prom- 
sing their loyal support,’”’ which, he says, 
a received in Haverfordwest. It must be 
#orne in mind that Henry’s uncle Jasper 


Likq@'uot only as the enemy of Richard, but as 
le rightful Earl of Pembroke returning to 
We may then be assured that | 

metry came openly, not as a thief in the | 
ght, or he would have delayed the arrival 
itil “‘ after sunset.’? The ridiculous trad- 
lion that Rhys ap Thomas lay down undex 
Nullock Bridge receives from James Phil- 
bs’s ‘Pembs.,’ p. 392-3, the condemnation 
Ft all such fiction deserves. There is 
another tradition, viz., that Henry 
ent one night at Carew Castle, but there 








of the original foreshore and height behind, 
previously a part of Hubberston parish; and 
in Sayer’s map (1786), with the few 
houses then existing on the opposite 
shore of the Pill, is described as ‘‘ Hub- 
berston.’”? George Owen mentions Hubber- 
ston Point, ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 549: ‘‘ Hubber- 
ston Pointe is the pointe next bewest Priory 
pille, the description here of serveth of 
small use.”’ 

The earliest use and first instance of the 
correct use of the word, (now the name of 
the parish) Hakin, is on the map published 
shortly after 1750 by T. Kitchen (the copy 
in the Owen Library at Haverfordwest is 
dated 1754). The map, which is of very 
inferior draughtsmanship, has the eastern 
extremity of the original Hubberston Point, 


| greatly overdrawn, and off its outer end is 


placed ‘‘ Hakin,” indicating that it is a 
particular point in a river. Richard Fen- 
ton speaks of the straggling village of 
‘* Hubberston-Haking,’’ in 1807; but the 
first mention of ‘‘ Hakin Point ’’ appears in 
the Tablet erected by the Hon. Robert Fulke 
Greville (1751-1824), in Sept.,1821, near Mil- 
ford Haven Railway Station,to commemorate 
the landing of King George IV near that 
spot: which states that ‘‘the salute was fired 
from Hakin Point battery.’’* This was one 
of the two seven-gun batteries erected under 





* Richard Fenton ‘ Pembs,’ p. 186:—‘‘ Nor 
has the defence of the place been overlooked, 
as two batteries have been erected, one on the 


| sida of the new town [Milford Haven] mount- 


ing seven guns, and another on _the opposite 
side mounting seven guns [Hakin Point 
Battery].” 
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the auspices of the Right Hon. Charles 
Francis Greville* to protect the dockyard at 
Milford which was in existence from 1798 
to 1814, and removed in that year to Pater 
Church now Pembroke Dock, very probably 
for politica] reasons, or due to a dispute 
over the period of the lease. 

As regards the origin of the name Hakin, 


James Phillips is sadly in error where, on | 
p. 195, he speaks of the ‘‘ Norwegian name | 


of Hakin,’’ and on p. 376 of ‘‘ The little 
seaport with a Danish name.’’ Evidently 
he has been misguided by Richard Fenton, 
or Edward Laws. 

If we turn to a modern dictionary we find 
the word ‘‘ Heck ’’=a bend in a stream ; and 
Walter Whiter—‘ Etymologicon Magnum,’ 
p. 423—gives: ‘‘ Hecke (Old. Eng.)=The 
corners or windings of a stream.’’ Hakin 
Point is a ‘‘corner or point of land” at 
the corner of the land forming the western 
entrance-promontory to Priory Pill. 
** Hecke ’’ (Old Eng.) or ‘‘ Ecken’’ (Ger- 
man) ‘‘ a point of land,’”’ appears sufficient 
name for a place of so little importance, 
until the Port of Hubberston developed. The 
writer was recently shown several excellent 
sketches inscribed ‘‘ The Port of Hubber- 
ston ’’ made by the Hon. Robert Fulke Gre- 
ville in July, 1787. No mention is made 
thereon of Haking or Hakin, although half 
the old Port of Hubberston, i.e., that part 


now known as Hakin and Hakin Point, is | 


included in the sketches. Two of the guns 
from ‘‘ Greville’s’’ Milford Battery (after- 
wards the Coastguard Lookout), and _ the 


foundation stone of the Lord Nelson Hotel, | 


dated 1793, were also at the same residence. 
We can rest assured that Haking (which 
name first apears in the British Postal 
Guide for July 1, 1861—sub-office under 
Milford; and on Jan. 1, 1869 becomes 
money order office named MHakin), never 
derived its name from any foreign Christian 
king, nor from the fish Hake, which, inci- 
dentally, means ‘‘ Sneak,’ ‘‘ Loiterer,”’ 
‘“‘Tramp,’’ and, in Scotch, 
woman,’”’ 


ce 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


* Charles Francis Greville’s letter to his 
youngest brother Robert Fulke Greville (un- 
dated). ‘“ The idea of building ships of war 
was not known and talked of till Saunders and 
Barralleur [John Lewis Barralier] were lately 
with me at Milford, when I marked on the 
ground all the Dockyard and Batteries. ete.” 
From ‘ Warwick Castle and its Earls, &c.’ 
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| MR THOMAS HARDY’S ‘ QUEEN OF 
CORNW ALL.’ 
| The name of Chapelizod, a village thre 
| miles from Dublin, is said to be derived 
| from ‘‘ La Belle Isoud,’”’ (the Iseult of Mr. 
| Hardy’s tragedy), who founded a_ chapel 
| there in 519 a.p. 

She was a daughter of Anguish or Angus, 
an early Irish King, and she lived in one of 
| the round towers which stood on the walls of 
| old Dublin, and which was called ‘‘ Izod’ 
| Towre.’’ See Hanmer’s ‘ Chronicle’; apud 
| Campion, 
| In 1261 the Liber Albus, or White Bool 
of the City of Dublin, mentions “ Isolda’s 
Tower,’’ and ‘‘ Isolda’s Gate,’’ and an off 
cial document temp. Elizabeth describe 
minutely ‘‘ Isolda’s Towre.”’ 

Richard Stanihurst, the historian, write 
in 1577 as follows: ‘‘ There standeth Isoud’ 
Tower. It took the name of la Beal [sic 
Isoud, daughter to King Anguish, there i 
a village hard by Dublin called of the sai 
La Beale ‘ Chapple-Isoud ’.”’ 

La belle Isolde, we are told, was beautiful 
auburn-haired and passionate. She wa 
betrothed to Mark Meirzion, King of Cor 
wall, who sent his nephew, the handsom 
knight, Sir Tristrem, to Ireland, to fete 
her to his castle at Tintagel. The knigh 
fell sick; the Princess nursed him with th 
natural result :—— 





In every man’s mouth it is 
That Tristrem was of love drunke 
With Belle Isolde.—(Gower). 

Another version of Tristrem’s love is thd 
on the voyage he drank inadvertently of th 
love philtre or ‘‘ Boire amoureuse’’ whie 
the Queen of Ireland had sent by Breng 
wain, her daughter’s lady-in-waiting, {0 
King Mark to drink the day of his a 
riage, to which version Thomas of Ere 
doune, and Christian de Troyes, who wrot 
in the twelfth century, allude, as well a 
Matthew Arnoid: 

that spiced magic draught, 
Which since then for ever rolls 
Through their blood and binds their souly 
Working love, but working teen. 

A receipt for one of these love-philtrd 
scarcely sounds love-inspiring. ‘Take th 
bones of a green frog (provided the flesh hit 
been eaten by ants) the head of a kite, th 
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marrow of a wolf’s left foot, and a pigeo 
liver stewed in the blood of the person § 
| be beloved.” If Sir Tristrem swallow 
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this love philtre it was quite sufficient to 
acount for his illness and consequently may 
indirectly have brought about the 
result ! 

I have found the name of Tristrem’s lady 
love spelt in as many as forty-one different 
ways. It appears in an Icelandic poem, 
‘Sir Tristrem,’ written in 1226, which is 
preserved at Copenhagen, as ‘‘ Isaldus”’; 
and as ‘‘ Uselt’’ in Raoul de Beauvoir’s 
poem circa 1257. The earliest that I have 
met with is in some lines of Rambaud 
dOrange, a Troubadour of Provence who 
died about 1173. 

CONSTANCE 


Swallowfield, Reading. 





desired | 


RUSSELL. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be| 
sent to them direct. 


“Wayzcoose.’’—For the purpose of tracing 
clearly the history of this word, information 
would be welcome which either (1) supplies 
instances of the more original form way- 
goose, apart from obvious sources such as 
Moxon, Halliweli, Wright, ete. ; or (2) gives 
evidence of the actual use of the current 
form earlier than 1875. 

W. A. Crarcir. 


“RERNSELUER,’’? ‘‘ LESOWSELULR,’”’ ‘“‘WEIK- | 
sELUER.’’—Have any of your readers found | 
Instances of these words which may help to | 
show their meaning ? | 
| 
| 
| 


In Ancient Deed A. 8351, in the Public | 
Record Office (dated St. Matthew, 9 Henry 
VI=21 Sept., 1430) is a grant of 


Situm Manerii sui de Braundestounbery cum 
terris [ete.] que Johannes Catesby . . . occupauit, 
exceptis ij cotagiis. .. Prato vocato Ladygoren | 
‘ij godes* prati subtus le olde Orcharde, et 
xeeptis redditibus, seruiciis, consuetudinibus | 
lete.] tenencium suorum tam liberorum quam | 
latiuorum seu tenencium ad voluntatem et 
ivij. Ss, annuis vocatis Weikseluer, et quinque 
wlidis annuis vocatis lesowseluer annuatim de 
predictis tenentibus capiendis pro herbagio de 
ialghamwode, et xij. d. annuis vocatis Ferne- 

uer, 


It should be noted that the i in Weik- 
sluer is abnormal, and it has been sug- 


*This is an earlier instance of the word 
foap sb.' 3b (cf. Gav sb.' Gb) than the Dic- 
tionary gives. 





| vague and comprehensive a term. 
| the only instance of that word among the 
| material of the ‘N. E, D.’ 


gested that it is an aborted r,—and to be 
compared with a passage in Sir John Cul- 
lum’s ‘ History of Hawsted’ (1813), p. 13 


| note. 


In the manor of Sudbury, Middlesex, the 
customary tenants’ service seems to have been 
commuted for certain sums oi money called 
work silver. 

I shall be very glad to know the date of 
the documents here vouched in evidence, and 
whether they have ever been printed; alter- 
natively, where they may be consulted. 

Work silver strikes one as rather too 
This is 


q@ V- 
NEWENHAM AND Witton AsBBEys.—I am 
anxious to discover the present whereabouts 
of the Chartulary of Newenham Abbey, Co. 
Devon, the Register of which is in the B.M. 
Library. James Davidson in his History of 


| the Abbey mentions it as being (1843) in the 


possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, Bt., of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire. He also men- 
tions several partial transcripts and one 
complete one made by himself in 1827. i 
wish to obtain copies of documents therein 
relating to the parish of Pelynt, in Corn- 
wall. A chantry in the same parish was 
held until the Dissolution by Wilton Abbey. 

I wonder if anyone can tell me whether 
there exists a chartulary (or other records) 
of this Wiltshire house. 

G. E. H. Gricson. 
Seabrook Lodge, Hythe, Kent. 


TwitcHIN Famity.—Is anything known 
of the parentage of Alexander Twitchin, 
born about 1547-8, presumably at Tuinge- 
wick, Bucks, where Winchester College held 


| estates—in consequence of which the Tinge- 


wickians possessed a prior claim to scholar- 
ships at Winchester. after those of the 
‘*Wounder’s iKin’’ had_ been satisfied. 
Unfortunately the registers of Tingewick 
begin too late to record the baptism of 
Alexander Twitchin, but he entered Win- 
chester College on the foundation in 1558, 
and passing to New College, Oxford, was 
admitted to a probationer Fellowship Oct. 4, 
1566, and to a full Fellowship in 1568. On 
Feb. 6, 1581, he was appointed to the 
Mastership of the Free School at Andover 
in Hampshire, and so remained until his 
death in Avril, 1611. He was a Town 
Councillor of Andover in 1599; Mayor in 
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1604; and served as Chamberlain until his 
death. 

Alexander Twitchin married (presumably 
at Andover) Mari daughter of Robert 
Beare (a resident in the Priory Tything of 
Andover in 1574, buried in the church 
Dec. 19, 1596). The children of Alexander 
Twitchin and Marie his wife were: 

1. Andrew, born before 1588, living 1640. 

2. Alice, bapt. Nov. 10, 1588; married 
before April, 1611, to James Horne. 

3. Marie, bapt. Oct. 4, 1590; married 
Aug. 5, 1611, to the Rev. Hugh Marshall, 
Vicar of Andover, and her father’s succes- 
sor at the school. She was buried May 29, 
1670. 

4. Dorothy, bapt. Feb. 7, 1598; married 
Jan. 13, 1671 to the Rev. Francis Matkyn. 

Any information regarding this family 
will be welcome to 


F. H. S. 


Rosert Dopp, Marine Parnter.—I should 
esteem it a favour if some reader could fur- 
nish particulars of this artist’s parentage, 


as I have searched all the usual authorities 
with but little satisfaction. He is supposed 
to have been born in 1746, and to have died 
in 1810 or 1816. He first exhibited in 1779 
at the Free Society of Artists of Great Bri- 
tain from 1780 to 1791; but the bulk of his 
exhibits was at the Royal Academy from 
1782 to 1809, the majority being Naval 
Actions. 

There is just the possibility that this 
artist may have been the Robert Dodd who 
died at Plymouth Dock in March, 1817, 
aged 72 (see Gent.’s Mag., vol. 1xxxvii), as 
the ages clearly correspond, and as the 
latter had been 40 years in the Navy as a 
ship’s carpenter it might explain the choice 
of subject on the part of the artist. 

It is not unlikely he was some connection 
of Thomas Dodd, the somewhat celebrated 
printseller and auctioneer of St. Martin’s 
Lane, who wrote a monumental work on 
Engravers called the ‘ Connoisseur’s Reper- 
torium,’ of which a few volumes only were 
published. The ms. was left, at his death, 
to the late Joseph Mayer. F.s.a., and was 
later sold at Sotheby’s (25 July, 1887) but 
cannot now be traced. If the Ms. could be 
discovered it would no doubt furnish full 
particulars relating to Robert Dodd. 

I may add that though Dodd’s aquatints 
are well known, I have been unable to trace 
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more than four or five of his paintings, 
although I have particulars of a great 
number of them. 
G. W. Youncrr. 
2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
JOANNA SourHcotr’s Box.—Is the exis. 
tence of such a box, directed to be opened 


in a national emergency by a committee of }' 


bishops, fact or legend? From time to time 
the story is referred to in the Press; but 
the articles on Joanna Southcott in the 
‘D. N. B.’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit. 
annica,’ say nothing about it. 
T. M. Keocu. 

THe ORIGIN 
months or so ago I read a note in the gossip 
column of the Daily Chronicle to the effect 
that diaries with blank spaces for daily 
memoranda were first introduced in the 
1780’s; the exact date I do not remember. 
A superbly Lound copy of the first issue 
was presented to the King by the printer. 
George IIL was so enamoured of it that he 
showed it to the members of a dinner party 


a few days later, the result being that next 
date of birth, and date and place of death, | ; 7 é 


day the printer received a number of orders 
for copies ‘‘ exactly like the King’s.” | 
have searched, without result, several 
volumes of contemporary Memoirs as_ the 
likely source of this anecdote. Can any 
reader give the authority for it? These 
sumptuously bound diaries became a vogue 
for more than a decade, and specimens are 
by no means rare 


A. J. 


PLANT SPRUNG FROM CERBERUS.—What is 
the name (botanical and English) of | the 
plant—no doubt poisonous—fabled to have 
sprung from the foam dropped from _ the 
mouth of Cerberus when Hercules dragged 
him to the upper world? And where is the 
fable told of the plant so growing? It 
does not appear to be in Homer, Hesiod 
or Virgil. 

Uvepate Lampert. 

Wittiam Innes, the abettor and accom- 
plice of the impostor George Psalmanazat 
(1679 ?-1763), was chaplain to a Scottish 
regiment in Dutch pay in a garrison a 
Sluys when he first met his fellow-conspir- 
ator. For converting the supposed For 
mosan he was rewarded by Henry Compton 
(1632-1713), Bishop of London, with the 
Chaplain-Generalship to the British troops 
in Portugal 1707, and for the false state 
ment that he was the author of an anony- 
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mous work, entitled ‘A modest Enquiry | Lincolnshire, by Mary, daughter and co 
after Moral Virtue,’ with a good living in| heiress of Robert MHurst."’ Where did 





Essex. What was this iliving? What is | Robert Hurst live, and when was Robert 
jnown of his career ? Fowler born ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. G. F. R. B. 
A “Surr Rott” or 1741.--In a MS. of Birstatt, Yor«ks.—(1) In the Baptismal 
1741, marked ‘‘ Suit Roll,”? which contains | Register of this Parish occurs the following 


“the names of all the residents in the | entry: 1646, Aug. 50. ‘‘ Lancelott, son of 
Manor of Toddington from 16 years of age | Mr. Lancelott ffletcher of Talentina in.” 
to 70,” I find inserted before the names of | A blank follows as if the clerk had meant to 


nany the letters ‘“h p’”’ (separated) and | enquire and enter the name of the country 
after some of these ‘‘ ap ’’ (conjoined) while | or district in which Talentina was situate. 
other names have “‘ ap”’ following only. Can anyone throw light upon it? 


Again some names have ‘“‘h p” before} (2) In an inquisition of 1254 concerning 
them, and ‘‘ess: ” following them, and| the Township of “lechheaton in the same 
’» following only. | parish there arecertain “‘ free tenants,”” who 





awain, some have “‘ ess: 

The latter I take to be ‘“‘essoin.’? I shald| hold their land ‘‘ by charter,’ and certain 

be obliged if some reader will inform me of | ‘‘tenants’’ who hold by ‘“‘ chirograph.” 

the meaning of these signs. What is the exact difference between 
JosepH Hicut BLunpeELt. ‘charter’ and “‘ chirograph”’ ? 


He €,-€. 
QueEN Puitippa 1n CuHavcrr.—I should | 
be glad to hear of any notes on references; Batre or Senerre.—Can any reader refer 


in Chaucer’s poems to Philippa of Hainault. | me to an account of this battle (Aug. 11, 
In the Prologue to ‘ A Legende of Good | 1674), giving details of Colonel (afterwards 
Women’ do the lines | Sir) John Fenwick’s distinguished conduct 
A quene clad in real habite grene; | while serving as a volunteer to the Prince 
A fret of gold she hadde next here heer, of Orange? 

And upon that a white crowne she beer. Atrrep BREwIs. 
possibly refer to Philippa ? | Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


J. Z. Curisry. : . 
R. L. Srptey.—An original water-colour 


Parrrors AND CuHRisTIANITy. — Mr. | drawing of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
Warrre’s remark (ante p. 417) that ‘Kos-| versity Club, Pall Mall, by R..L. Sibley, 
suth’s language was often derived from the | dated 1840 (from the Gardner Collection), 
English Bible prompts me to ask whether | was sold at Sotheby’s on Nov. 14 last. 


he, Garibaldi, Orsini, Mazzini, Tell and! Is anything known concerning this artist ? 

dither patriots can be definitely classed as | 1 shall be grateful for any information. 

religious men and Christians. Incidents or Artuur Mynort. 

speeches in proof of such character would 

be useful. German Cuurcu on Luneate Hity.—F. 
Water E. Gawrnore. A. Wendeborn, LL.D., who published in 

%, High Road, East Finchley. 1791 ‘ A View of England towards the close 


. ‘ of the XVITIth Century,’ is said to have 
‘THomas FRANKLIN, miscellaneous writer. | heen for many years pastor of the German 
What was his mother’s name and when) Church on Ludgate Hill. Where was this 
as he born in 1721? According to the! church situated, and for how long did it 
Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ xx. 152, he married | oxjct? 

Jan, 20, 1759, the daughter of a wine mer- 
chant, named Venables. I wish to ascer- 101, Piccadilly. 
tain the Christian names of the father, and | 


the daughter, and should like to know where | A ParnTING BY SairxeE.—In one of the 
the former carried on his business. | ante-rooms of the Stationers’ Company in 


GFRB | Ave Maria Lane is a transparency (framed 
mae “| as a window), the gift of Thomas Cadell 
Rosert Fowrer, Archbishop of Dublin, , (Alderman and Sheriff in 1801). This con- 
who died Oct. 10, 1801, is described in the | tains the picture of a female, seated, very 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xx. 88, as the ‘‘ third son | gracefully painted by S. Smirke and _ in- 
i George Fowler of Skendleby, Thorpe, | tended allegorically to represent Learning. 





J. Lanprear Lvcas. 
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Is the original of the figure known ? 


Does 
it represent Mrs. Montagu or any well- 
known personage of the period ? 

R. B. 


AIRTH OF FORFARSHIRE.—It is stated that 


in 1777 a Mr. Airth sent from Gothenburg, | 
the | 
the | 


Sweden, to his father in Forfarshire, 
first parcel of seed from which all 
numerous varieties of swedes now grown on 
farms in Britain have been derived. 


valued. 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


BraxeR Famity.—I am anxious for in- 
formation about a family named Blaker, 
resident either in Surrey or Sussex (Sur- 
rey, I believe) in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. There was an only daughter, who, ec. 


1820, contracted a runaway marriage with | 
, * 5 


one P. J. Wade, of London. The family 
was armigerous. What were their arms? 
Their motto was Vincit qui patitur. 


Any information would be gratefully 
received, 
A. W. Mizar. 
Replies. 
BYERLEY OF MIDDRIDGE GRANGE 


AND GOLDSBOROUGH. 
(13 8. i. 312, 376, 418). 

The story connected with Mary daughter 
of Philip Wharton and wife of Robert Byer- 
ley is so horrible that one can well under- 
stand a daughter not wishing to affiliate 
herself. 

Mary Wharton in November, 1690, was 


living in Great Queen Street, London, with | 
her aunt, Mrs. Byerley, her parents being | 
This latter lady was determined that | 
her niece, who had a fortune of £50,000, | 


dead. 


should marry her son Mr. Robert Byerley, 
but the young lady, who appears to have 
been precocious, had set her affections on 
Captain the Honble. James Campbell, a 
younger son of Archibald, 9th FKarl of 
Argyll, who was nothing loth to marry the 
young heiress. For this purpose he _per- 
suaded some of his friends to lend him a 
helping hand. 
Sir John Johnston, 3rd Baronet of Caskie- 
ben, a gallant and much esteemed soldier 


who had distinguished himself in King Wil- | 


liam III’s wars in Flanders and fought at 
the battle of the Boyne. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The | 
Airths are not mentioned in the ‘ D. N. B.’ | 
Any reference to their life and work will be | 


One of them was Captain | 


With the assist- | 


[13 S. I. Dec. 8, 1999, 





ance of this friend, Captain Campbell 
carried off Miss Wharton, and was married 
to her by a clergyman of the Established 
Church, the bride writing two days after 
to her aunt to say that everything had taken 
place with her own free will and consent, 
This did not prevent her relations from tak. 
ing immediate steps against the abductors, 
Lord Wharton, a near relation of the bride, 
had much influence with the King and 4 
royal proclamation was issued tor the 
apprehension of Captain Campbell and _ his 
abettors, a high reward being offered. Cap. 
| tain Campbell managed to escape into Scot. 
| land, but Sir John Johnston was betrayed 
| by his landlord for £50, tried at the Oli 
| Bailey and condemned to death, although 
| evidence was given by the clergyman and 
many others that the bride was a very wil- 
| ling party to the transaction. 
Notwithstanding the great application 
that was made both to the King and to the 
| Whartons, the unfortunate young man was 
| hanged at Tyburn on Dec. 22, 1690, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. 
A Bill was brought into the Fuse of 
Commons within three weeks of the abdue 
tion to render the marriage of Miss Whar. 
ton void, and this, though the Karl of 
Argyll petitioned against it, speedily passed 
both Houses,. and Miss Mary Wharton 
married her cousin Colonel Robert Byerley 
| of Middridge Grange, Goldsborough, Yorks. 
Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Is Mr. Askew overlooking the Byerle 
family monument against the south wall o 
the chancel of Goldsborough church? I sav 
it a few months ago, and although the stone 
is so badly decayed that about half the let 
tering has literally crumbled away and its 
own evidence respecting Mary Byerley 
(junior) is thus hopelessly lost, this mont- 
/ment is described in Surtees’s ‘ Durham’ 
| (1823), vol. iii, p. 312, and the inscription 
| quoted in full. 
It is rather long, but, briefly, it is headel 
| by Robert and Mary Byerley, and then fol 
| lows: ‘‘and their children Robert, Philip, 
| Ann, Mary, and Elizabeth, who, all die! 

without issue.’ It was erected pursuant to 
the will of the above Elizabeth Byerley, 
| ‘the last of this family, who dyed in Lon 
| don, Feb, 1766, aged 63.’ 
The pedigree on p. 313 of the same volume 
| states that Mary Byerley died unmarried, 
and was buried at Goldsborough. 
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This detinite mention of her on two pages 
by such an authority might, I think, be 
taken as evidence of her having existed. 

H. Hopps. 


Sr. OLave’s, SouTHWaARK (13 S. i. 328).— 
The person who recently copied the inscrip- 
tions in St. Olave’s Church-yard, mentioned 
by your correspondent at the above refer- 
ence was the under-signed. As soon as I 
heard the church was to come down I got in 
touch with the authorities and obtained 
permission to copy the inscriptions. It was 
in July, 1920, that I spent several after- 
noons on the task, but I am afraid the time 
devoted to the undertaking might have been 
better employed elsewhere, for although I 
did my best the yield was small and queries 
and blank spaces, not to mention some two 
dozen tombs quite unreadable, far too 
numerous for my liking. 

If the Editor would allow the space, I 
shall be most happy to send the inscriptions, 
such as they are, to be put on record in 
‘N. & Q.’ for in spite of their incomplete- 
ness they are not without their value, and 
should be printed for future reference. 

The earliest date 1 could make out was 
1766, and the most recent 1862. The 
decipherable tombs are mainly of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Many of the head-stones must have been 
moved at some time or another, for severa! 
head-stones were placed against the church- 
yard- and church-wall, and some flat on the 
ground, while there were foot-stones for 
which I could not find the corresponding 
head-stones. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

[We shall be glad to find room for the results 

of our correspondent’s public-spirited work]. 


Tue Rev. L. Evans (13 S. i. 312, 357).— 
In April, 1920, I bought from a book-stall 
in London the original Family Bible entries 
relating to this family, which show that the 
Rey. Lewis Evans, the grandfather of the 
above Rev. Lewis Evans, was christened at 


Bassaleg, Co. Monmouth, on Sept. 18, 1753. | 


The last of the above two references gives 
his birth as 1755, hence this note. The 
Bible contained two book-plates, that of the 
Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, and of his son 
Sebastian Evans. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


“ Fouty ’? 1x Prace-naMes (13 S. i. 371, 
411).—I have for some thirteen or fourteen 








years shot a tiny covert called ‘‘ The 
Folly ’’—about 4 miles out of Cambridge 
along the Huntingdon Road, on the _left- 
hand side, alout a mile past Girton College. 
There is certainly no _ brick-and-mortar 
caprice in its neighbourhood, and I had 
never doubted the fewillée derivation. I 
think that Mr. Wartnewricur and other 
believers in folie and its derivations must 
explain this Cambridge example and those 
adduced on p. 412 by J. C. 

S. G: 

The five or six places called ‘‘ The Folly 
which I know personally are all on roads of 
to-day, although one is on a mere mountain 
cart-lane. None of these are reputed 
‘“Roman’’ roads, but all, I think, were 
tracks of antiquity. All are on the brow of 
rising ground, not a hill top. 

Among the definitions of the vord 
‘* folly ” in the ‘N. E. D.’ is—‘‘A clump of 
fir trees\on the crest of a hill,’”? and the 
following quotations are given: — R. Jef- 
feries, 1880: ‘‘ Every hill seems to have a 
Folly ; I mean a clump of trees on the top.”’ 

And in a Berks Glossary, 1888: ‘‘ There 
are three such ‘vollys’ at Hampstead 
Norrys on the Volly Hill.” 

In map investigation, when seeking 
alignments for early trackways, I often find 
a ‘‘ Folly’’ on the track. In the Andover 
mav five churches and a Folly Barn align. 
There is a Stagg’s Folly at a cross road on 
a ‘‘ Roman’ road about 2 miles N.W. of 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 1 found it on an 
alignment which had also passed through a 
Fotly Hiil close by, this last not on a road. 

I surmise a “ folly’? to have been a com- 
pact clump of trees (foliage?) marking a 
sighting-point on a pre-historic trackway. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 


> 


Hereford. 


At Clapton, near Crewkerne in Somer- 
set, there was a branch of the Fosse, nearly 
over the present road, to what were, in my 
younger days, farm buildings known as 
Folly and Maiden Beech Tree, where it is 
marked by fields called Portway and by Ken- 
nelway, the name of an old lane leading 
down to Curriet Hill, and perliaps, cor- 
rupted from Ikneild-way, as Curriet itself 
may be derived from the British Caer, a 
fortified place, a gate, the Anglo-Saxon form 
of road or way. Pulman, in his ‘ Book of 
the Axe,’ says: 


I cannot ascertain the origin of the name 
Folly applied to these farm buildings close to 
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the suggestive names of Portway and Kennel- | 

way. But, in many places, it is known to be 
a corruption of the Latin Foleia, a summer | 
residence—a Roman villa, in fact. If such 
should be the case in this instance, the addi- | 

tional confirmation of the passage of the Roman 

road thereby afforded would put the question 
beyond a doubt—as indeed, I believe 1t to be | 
already. | 
I might add the presence of Roman occupa- | 
tion in this neighbourhood has manifested | 
itself in several places. Crewkerne was | 
upon the line of the Roman roads, and, no 
doubt, was inhabited by them. | 
W. G. Witttis Watson. | 


Pinhoe. 


Map Doe’s Bite: Tue ‘“ Brruinc Rem- 
Epy ”’ (13 S. i. 371, 412).—Jeremiah Waine- 
wright, M.D., (as to whom see 9 S. xi. 129; 
xii. 510), in his ‘ Mechanical Account’ | 
(1707), at p. 120, states that ‘‘ plunging | 
over the Head in Cold Water, especially in 
Sea Water, will do more in the Cure of 
Melancholy Madness, and particularly of | 
that occasioned by the bite of a Mad Dog, | 
than any other Medecine.”’ 

Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. | 


It may be of interest to know that sea- 
water is also a satisfactory antidote for 
some other poisonous wounds besides dog- | 
bites. Whilst with the Mijertein Somalis | 
in 1901, it was my misfortune to meet with | 
the painful accident of piercing the muscle | 
just above my heel, with one of the very | 
large spikes of the trailing thorn. The | 
agony was intense and after the removal of | 
the thorn the limb became numb and _ use- 
less. An old Somali woman, noticing my 
condition and being informed of the reason, 
told my Arab bearers to take me to the sea 
to bathe it. On immersing the foot in the 
sea the relief was almost immediate—so | 
much so that after the heat of the day we 
were able to proceed. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


WarteER FROM LourRpDES: ALLEGED MIRACLE | 
aT Luantuony (13 8S. i. 409).—I am afraid 
I cannot answer all Mr. AyLirre’s query, 
but I can assure him that the miracle to 
which he refers was never endorsed by the 
late Father Ignatius. When he was on one 
of his preaching tours in Essex he often 
used to make his headquarters either at my 
home or at the house of a very great friend 
of my family, who lived near. I therefore 
had frequent opportunities of coming into 
close contact with him. He was extremely 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| book 
vinaya-Samyukta-vastu,’ Chinese translation } 4; 


| work on ecclesiastical discipline was 








annoyed when the so-called ‘ Life” was 
published and took great exception to much 


| that it contained. Anyone knowing what a 


simple-minded old man he was _ would 
readily appreciate his dislike of the fulsome 
tone of the Baroness’s book. 


C. W. B. H. 


FOUNDATION-DATES OF CATHEDRALS 
ScHoots (13 S. i. 409).— 
Cathedrals : 

Canterbury (Christ Church; St. Augustine 
Archbp.) ? 603, June 9: according to 0. 
Plummer’s ‘ Bede.’ 

Rochester (St. Andrew; Justus Bp.), 604. 

London (St. Paul’s; Mellitus Bp.) 604. 


AND 


York (St. Peter) Easter Day, 12 April, |’ 


627, when Paulinus baptized King Eadwine 
in the hastily-constructed wooden church 
which was the earliest predecessor of the 
present Minster. 

Schools (according to A. F. Leach’s ‘ The 
Schools of Medieval England’ 1915): 

Canterbury King’s School (as it is now 
called), 598. 

Rochester Cathedral School, 604. 

St. Paul’s School, London, 604. 

St. Peter’s School, York, ¢. 627, probably 
revived by St. Wilfrid, flourishing in 
eighth century. 

A. R. Bavtey. 

Rope or Sanp (12S. x. 309, 353, 417; 
xii. 398).—This incident occurs in the 27th 
of the ‘ Mila-sarvasti-vada-nikaya- 
by I-tsing (4.pD. 635-713). As this Buddhist 
com- 
piled some centuries before the Christian 


era, it shows that the idea of making a rope }; 
of sand had suggested itself to the Indian], 
In the}, 


mind before the Buddha’s advent. 
life of the wise politician Mahaushadha 
therein given, we read that, when King 


Janaka wished to test the wisdom of the], 


hero then very young, he ordered his father 
to make a rope of sand one hundred ells 
long, and the boy replied, in his parent’s 
stead, that, should the King first send an 


ell of such a rope as a pattern, he would f, 


produce a hundred, or even a thousand ells, 
which answer greatly astonished the King. 

Anciently, the people of Loochoo used to bury 
alive every person 61 years of age. Once it 
happened that the prince of Kagoshima ordered 
them to send a rope made or ashes, which there 
was no one able to prepare. A young mal 
took the question to his old father, who was 
just about being buried. ‘That is very easy 
to perform,’ replied the father, ‘make a ropé, 


[13 S. I. Dec. 8, 1993, 935 
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‘n it without disturbing.’ After this 
en they succeeded in the task; and fully 
nvinced of the sagacity of old men, they put 
; stop to the long-continued cruel usage. — 
sakima, ‘ Nanté Setsuwa,’ ‘lokyo, 1922, p. 116. 
Kumacusu Minakata. 

CHILDREN CARRIED OFF By Eactes (12 5. 
i, 296, xii. 130; cf. xii. 75).—1 have re- 
ently come across two Oriental legends, 
shich tell of some other birds of prey than 
the eagle carrying off and rearing children. 
Thus, in a Chinese work on the lives of the 
Buddhist saints, ‘Shin-sang-chuen’  (fin- 
shed A.D. 1417), tom. iv, the renowned won- 
jer-worker Pau-chi (ob. a.p. 514) is said to 
hava been found as a baby crying in a fal- 
wn’s nest by a woman, who became thence 
his mother. Evidently he had much of his 
iodily traits transmitted from his raptorial 
foster parent: ‘‘ his face was quadrangular 
and as serene as a mirror, and his hands and 
feet had all of them the bird’s claws instead 
of nails.”’ 


Santal Parganas,’ 1909, pp. 289-92, gives a 
tory of certain twin boys, whom a pair of 
ting vultures carried up to their nest and 
reared therein. 

Kumacusu Mrnakata. 
Tanabe, Kii. Japan. 


Tennyson (13 S. i, 409).—The name Treryn 


C. H. Bompas in his ‘Folklore of the | 


Daughter, that Tennyson and Palgrave 
visited Cornwall and the Scilly Islands in 
1860, the year before the publication of the 
‘Golden ‘Treasury.’ They were joined by 
Holman Hunt, Val Prinsep, and Woolner; 
and there is a story in Miss Palgrave’s book 
of a stranger in the same hotel who “‘ after 
listening excitedly to their conversation, 
exclaimed: ‘ Of all the most extraordinary 
and interesting men I have ever seen you 
are the most so.’ Then turning to Palgrave 
he added, ‘ Please tell me who you ali are,’ ”’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 

‘The Golden Treasury ’’ was conceived in 
West Cornwall, for Treryn Dinas is situated 
three or four miles from the Land’s End, 
and not far from Portheurnow and the vil- 
lage of St. Levan. 

An idea of the district may be obtained 
from chapter iii. of Mr. A. G. Folliott 
Stokes’s charming little pocket volume, 
‘From Land’s End to the Lizard’ (Green- 
ing & Co.), which also contains a reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Alex. Begbie’s photo. of the 
headland castle which gives its name to the 


| district. 


Treryn Dinas is on Sheet 358 of the 1-inch 


| Ordnance Survey Map, and on Sheet 146 
| of the l-inch Ordnance Survey Contoured 


Dinas belongs to Cornwall, not Wales. It, 


denotes the early cliff fortresses, the remains | 
of which (in the form of earthworks) are | 


till visible on many of the Cornish head- | 


lands. The one Palgrave mentions is 
loubtless that on the south coast, in the 
parish of St. Levan, some four miles from 
the Land’s End. The cliff scenery here is 
ome of the finest in the county, and on the 
summit of the promontory is the famous 
Loran Rock. The adjacent village also 


spelling has now degenerated into Treen. 
There is another Treen, or Treryn, on the 


way between St. Just and St. Ives. In this 
tase, however, the actual headland has for 
enturies borne the name of Gurnard’s Head, 
the hamlet only being known as Treen. 
GitBertT JoHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Treryn Dinas (=Treryn Castle) is a pro- 
nontory in the South West of Cornwall, 
“ven miles or so from Penzance. We learn 
fwm Tennyson’s Life by his Son, and from 
PT. Palgrave’s Journals, edited by his 








north coast, in the parish of Zennor, haif- | 


| Road Map. 
“Treryn Duras,” F. T. PanGRave AND | Pp 


Mr. Edward Hutton, in his introduction 
to Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury ’ in Dent’s 
“* Everyman’s Library,” says: 

How much we owe to the knowledge and taste 
of ‘Tennyson in the making of this English 
anthology we shall never know for certain, but 
in his dedication to the late poet laureate, and 
in his introduction too, Mr. Palgrave has told 
us with a fine sincerity how deeply he was 


| indebted to Tennyson for his “advice and 


takes its name from the headland, but the | 





assistance ”’; and in his “ Personal Recollec- 
tions ” added to the present Lord Tennyson’s 
“* Life ” of his father, he tells us more particu- 
larly what this assistance was: “I had put 
the scheme of my ‘Golden Treasury’ before 
him,” he writes,“ during a walk near the 
Land’s End in the late summer of 1860, and he 
had encouraged me to proceed, barring only any 
poems by himself from insertion in an antho- 
logy whose title claimed excellence for its con- 
tents. And at Christmastide following, the 
gathered materials, already submitted to the 
judgment of two friends of taste...... were 
laid before Tennyson for final judgment... .” 
BartLeE Symons. 
Camborne, Cornwall. 


‘*Haywarp’s Hrata’”’ at THE ATHEN- 
AEUM CiuB (13 S. i. 410).—The Eponymus 
of this corner was Abraham Hayward, 
essayist, etc. (1801-1884). 

Monreith. Harsert MaxwE.. 
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There is a fairly lengthy account of | 
Abraham Hayward (1801-1884) in the | 
‘D. N. B.’ in the course of which it is | 
stated that ‘‘on 17 Feb., 1835, he was 
specially elected by the committee a member 
of the Atheneum,” and that ‘‘ for many | 
years he was a conspicuous figure at the | 
Athenzeum Club.” 


HARMATOPEGOS. 

Abraham Hayward is described in the | 
‘D. N. B.’ as an essayist. He was entirely 
a self-made man who, disappointed in hopes 
of legal success, devoted his later life to 
letters and society. He was not a great, or 
even a good, t talker, but he was unsurpassed 
as a teller of anecdotes. His reading was 
extensive and his ‘‘ Quarterly ’”’ essays were | 
put together with elaborate care and with 
incessant striving after accuracy in details. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
409).—I'vom the mention 
correspondent may 


COLLECTION OF 
Lerrers (15 8. i. 
of the year 1860, your 
know already that in that year a _ large 
number of the Morrall letters were pub- 
lished in vol, xiii of Trans. His. Soc. Lancs. 
and Cheshire. Cyrus Morrall died in 1882, 


and left many children (‘ Hist. of Powys 
Fadog,’ iv, 90), so the letters might be 
traced. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 


20, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Your correspondent shouid write to the 
Vicar, Dudleston, near Ellesmere, Salop. 
Plas Yolin is in the parish of Dudleston, 
not Chirk. There are descendants of the 
Rev. Cyrus Morral (granddaughters, I | 
think), and no doubt the Vicar of the | 
Parish could put your correspondent in com- 
munication with them. 


Gro. T. Suaw. 
Chief Librarian. 


Reference Library 
William cei Street, Liverpool. 

Heratpic: Corour on Cotour (13 S. i. 
409).—The arms of Hargreaves of Burnley 
and Downham, as blazoned by your corres- | 
pondent, are certainly against all rules of | 
Heraldry. They are not given in Burke or 
Berry. To make them possible they might 
be as follows: Azure on a bend or 3 mul- 
lets between two bendlets gules. 

Similar arms are borne by at least fif- | 
teen families, that is to say bendlets and | 
mullets. A family named Treswell has | 
the same; but I suspect the writer, not | 
understanding Heraldry, mistook the abbre- | 
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| Azure between two bendlets three mullets or, 
_ on a chief ermine a stag’s head erased gules, 


| had a 
| rarely quite killed. 


| snake stiffens. 


' 1809. He had married the Countess Von 
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viation ar (argent) for az (azure). Then 
the Hargreaves shield would read right. 
E. E. Corr, 
These arms would appear to be the orig. 
inal form of the coat used, with the additiop 
of a chief, by Hargreaves of Co. Stafford, 
descended from the Lancashire family, ie, 


1 would suggest that making the _ bendlets 
gules was probably a mistake of some 
eighteenth century heraldic artist. It was 
a time of extraordinary inaccuracy in 
heraldic maters. It is curious that thes 


Hargreaves arms are not given either in 


Burke’s ‘Armory,’ or in Papworth, but Pap- 
worth assigns to the family of Blanchmin. 
ster a coat exactly the same as that quoted 
by your correspondent, without, however, 
giving any authority. 

H. J. B. Crements. 

43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 

Surcuarcep Hone-Konc Stamps (13 8. 
i. 371, 416).—It must be a melancholy addi- 
tion to C. 8. B.’s reply that these sur- 
charged Hong-Kong stamps are no more, 
for owing to decisions taken at the Washing. 
ton Disarmament Conference, Great Britain 
has given up her post-offices in China 
(This does not, of course, apply to Hong. 
Kong, which is definitely a British colony, 
and the same stamps without surcharge are 
in current use and are likely to remain s0), 


FoLk-LoRE: Snakes Dyine at Sunset 
(13 S. i. 172, 218, 299, 415). — I have 
good deal to do with snakes 
They are usually killed with a stick and 
At sun-set the sudden 
chill stops the muscular action, and the 
Hence the superstition that 
‘“a snake’s tail will not die until sundown.’ 
‘“'Them’s my views.’’ 

G. F. W. 

Jemima, Countess or Montorsas (13 $. 
i. 408).—-As a likely clue to the identifica 
tion of this lady it may be stated that the 
first Count Montgelas, was Maximilian 
Josef Garnerin, a “Bavarian statesman, who]! 
died in 1838. He was made a Count in 
Arco in 1803, by whom he had eight 
children. 

The village of Ilam, 
mostly rebuilt by Mr. Jesse Watts-Russel, 
who also rebuilt the Hall. The work wa 
commenced in 1840, just two years after the 


a model one, wa 
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ath of Count Montgelas. Hence the lady 
sho performed the ceremony as stated by 
3. F. R. B. would either be the widow of 
he first Count or the wife of the second 
Jount. 

H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


STAPLETON F'aMILy (16 8. i. 252, 319, 536, 
6).—The actual tacts concerning the wife, 


mthorities appear to be undecided as to 
the true state of affairs. 


Agnes of Bedale, daughter or granddaughter 
of Scolland, lord of Bedale, and he further 
states that he was buried (1306) along with 
his wife Anne, daughter of John Balliol, 
King of Scotland, in the south aisle of 
Bedale Church. 


Bedale Church Brian Fitzalan’s wife is 


fusing the Arundel Fitzalans with the Fitz- 


really quite distinct. 
Whellan’s ‘History and Topography of 


ther of the Earl of Richmond, died 30th of 


married Sir Gilbert Stapylton, Knt., and 
the other Sir John Grey. 


which does not show that John Baliol, King 
if Scotland, had any daughters. 

Fordyce (‘ History of Durham ’) supports 
the above by saying that John Baliol had 
issue two sons Edward and Henry, and does 
hot mention a daughter. 

A statement by Mr. Edmund _ Bogg 
(‘Regal Richmond ’) that Gilbert Gant, the 
last of the Swaledale lords, married Laura, 
aster of John Baliol, seems to deepen the 
mystery surrounding the existence of female 
members of this great faniily when it is 





w wives (there may have been more than | 
we), of Brian Fitz-Alan, Lord of Bedale, | 
gem to be very obscure and the various | 


The late Mr. Harry Speight (‘ Tadcaster | 
ind Environs’) states that Sir Brian Fitz. | 
ilan inherited various properties from his | 
nother, Agnes Hagel, called by Dodsworth | 


In the description of the monuments in | 


named Matilda, by Mr. Joseph E, Morris | 
(‘Little Guide ’ Series—’ North Riding’). | 
Several writers make the mistake of con- | 


dans of Richmond to whom Sir Brian Fitz- | 
alan belonged. The two families were 


the North Riding’ informs us that Brian | 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, a younger bro- | 


Edward I (1301), when the manor of Bedale | 
passed to his two daughters, one of whom | 


In the ‘History of Northumberland,’ | 
vol. vi, there is a pedigree of Baliol of Bail- | 
ul-en-Vimeu, Bywell, and Barnard Castle, | 
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noted that authoritative pedigrees only men- 
tion four sisters of the Scottish monarch— 
Margaret, Ada, Cicely, and Mary. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


Greatest RecorpED LENGTH oF SERVICE 
(12 S. ii. 327, 397, 412; iii, 258, 312; 13 S. 
| i, 199, 237, 279).—The following is taken 
| from the Registers of the Parish Church of 
i St. Nicholas, Elstree :— 

1689. Joseph Harris, aged 88 years, and 
| Parish Clerk about 50 yeares, born in reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, grown in time of James 
Clerk in days of Charles I, Commonwealth, 
Charles II, James II, William and Mary. 


mY 


he following from The News of the 
World, Oct. 28, 1923, is a noteworthy in- 
stance of long service in an office which is 
still retained :— 

The Rev. Christopher Cork, the sole surviving 
son of a family of 12 of Dr. Cork, a Naval 
Surgeon who served at Trafalgar, was appointed 
Rector of Mamhilad, Monmouthshire, in 1852 
and has remained there ever since. He was 
| born at Clydach in Glamorganshire in Septem- 
ber, 1824, and is now in his 100th year. Al- 
though he is a regular attendant at the services 
he has not preached for 15 years. 


H, Askew. 





Spennymoor. 


AncrENT HistortcaL Stones (13 S. i. 
| $90, 437).-—-The ‘ Dictionary of London,’ by 
Henry A. Harben, describes London Stone 
as oolite, which is a kind of limestone that 
was used by the Romans and is still much 
in request for building, on account of its 
close grain. This is contrary to Mr. Wart- 
KINS’S assertion that the stone is bluestone, 
| which is a species of sandstone. 

As to the Coronation Stone which Edward 
I brought from Scone, Perthshire, to West- 
minster, Dean Stanley says: ‘‘ Its geolog- 
ical formation is that of the sandstone of 
the western coasts of Scotland.’’ This was 
proved by Professor Ramsay, who made a 
careful examination of it in 1865, 


| N. W. Hitt. 
““Snos’”’ (13 S. i. 390).—I have known 


this word as common barrack-room slang for 
“‘shoe-maker ”’ throughout the whole of my 
military service (1893 to 1922). ‘‘ Nobby ” 
for ‘‘ clerk’? is a similar expression. 

T. M. Kroes. 


Da Basso, Irauian Porr (13 S. i. 411).— 
His correct name was Andrea del Basso, and 
he flourished during the last thirty years of 
| the fifteenth century. There is an account 
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of his works in Girolamo Tiraboschi’s | 
‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana’ (1772- 
83), and translated specimens in Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ A 
supposed descendant, Antonio Basso, who 
was also a poet and jurist, was executed by 
order of the Duc de Guise for taking a 
prominent part in the insurrection against 
the French in 1647. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Siz Tuomas Gtover (13 S. i. 48, 137).— 
Isaac D’Israeli (‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
1866 edn., p. 526) records :— 

Sir Dudley Carleton, our minister at Venice, 
communicates, as an article worth transmitting, | 
the great disappointment incurred by Sir 
Thomas Glover, ‘‘ who was just come hither, 
and had appeared one day like a comet, all in 
crimson velvet and beaten gold, but had all his 
expectations marred on a sudden by the news 
of Prince Henry’s death.” 

Journ B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

Frac on Roor or New Buitpincs (13 S. 
i. 411).—A survival of the sheaf of corn. 
In almost any part of the country as soon 
as the bricklayers have finished their ‘work 
and set the chimney-pots, a flag is lashed 





thereto and to celebrate the occasion the 
workmen expect a drink. The “‘ flag”’ is 
often a red handkerchief in which the 


labourer has wrapped his dinner-basin. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Kossuth: Porrrair wantep (13 S. i. 
371, 416).—His portrait, royal 4to., is men- 
tioned in Daniel’s ‘ Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits,’ and can be seen at the shop of 
Frederick Daniel and Son, 32, Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, London. 

Lronarp C. Price. 


NeELsonrana (13 S. i. 66).—The statement | 
about the scrawled name Nelson, under | 
which was written: ‘‘ Milford! Milford! | 
Fare thee well in sorrow. L. M. G. 1806.” 
was from the pen of the late Mr. Henry | 
Edwards, Registrar; except that the first | 
“Milford! ’’ was added at the suggestion 
of the officer of the National Provident | 
Institution, who ordered, on behalf of his | 
Society, the window-pane to be removed. A | 
somewhat similar version is given in the | 
‘Borough Pocket Guide—Milford Haven.’ | 
No. 115, p. 22, where the date and initials | 
are also given as ‘“‘L.M.G. 1806.” Mr. 
Edwards and the Editor of Guide No. 115 | 
obtained their information second-hand, from 





an early proprietor of the Lord Nelson | 
Hotel. 


The Actuary and Secretary of the | 
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|‘ The Hon, Robert Fulke Murray Greville, 
| and the Ladies Georgina and Louisa Murray 


| the Clergy List, 1852, as of Brighton. 














[13 S. I. Dec. 8, 1998 }y 8. 
National Provident Institute has kindly 

supplied the corrected wording and dates as), 
follows : Shake 
NELSON, 29th Aug. 1803 (Jo 
Milford! Milford! Fare thee well with sorroyjlr is 
L. W. G. {4 boc 
August 24, 1826. fore 


It will be remembered that Lord Nelson arve 
hoisted his flag in the Victory on May 18, re 
1803; that at sea he temporarily removed to/sal 
the Amphion, rejoining the Victory on hat 
August 1, 18035, off Toulon. And then comesiie 
the famous entry in his diary, which every rrk 
discontented seaman should remember, writ. 
ten at Gibraltar, July 20, 1805: “I wentijico}, 


'/on shore for the first time since the l6thuble - 


June, 1803, and from having my foot out of ind J 
the Victory two years wanting ten days,” *Y 


This washes out once and for all Lord aa 


| Nelson’s connection with the disfigurementitself 


of the pane of glass. We k 

In searching for the owner of the initialsfti : 
L. M. G., before the correct version arrived,ay | 
it came to my notice that the three childrenfrm ; 
of the marriage between the Hon. Roberttonta 
Fulke Greville, F.R.s, (1751-1824) with his@8;— 
cousin-german Louisa, Countess of Mans eta 
field (see ‘ D, N. B.’ xxxix, p. 356; 12S. xijovor 
468; 15 S. i. 228), had the following privi-ment 


lege granted them by Royal Sign Manual: }2' 


he re 
rersit 
bance 
Rven i 
xiste 


hird 


Greville. Licence that they may relinquish 
the Surname of Murray and be called by 
the Surname of Greville only, 18th August, 
1824.” 

The tomb of ‘‘ Lady Louisa widow of thelhe A 
Honble. Revd. Daniel Heneage Finch-jocum 
Hatton, who died April 11, 1883, in the 84th pd 
year of her age,’’ is oe 





in Great Weldon} s oe 


churchyard, Northants. tion 1 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs. ince « 
tobust 


Tue Rev. Canon Beapon (5 S. xi. 500).—‘riter 
A note at above reference states he was ann 
son of the late Right Rev. Richard Beadon, |» ® 





Bishop of Bath and Wells. Is this correct? the 
Kelly’s (1899) Directory for Hampshire theatr 


states that he succeeded his father the Rev. fe D 
Edwardes Beadon, who had been Rector of 


= ers O 
North Stoneham 49 years. tlashe: 










A. H. W. Fynmore. fhich 

Littlehampton. sp 
ora a 

Rev. Tuomas Scuttr (13 S. i. 410) is m hich 


tis ry 
A. H. W. Fyxmore. th 


Littlehampton. ind M 
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date DHotes on Books. 
shakespeare’s Fellows. By G. B. Harrison. 
(John Lane. 6s. net). 
h sorroyjit is often enough the reviewer’s lot to weleome 





‘ibook of merit the want of which, neverthe- 
‘bss, was not perceived before it appeared. 
fore seldom — having made the preliminary 

1 Nelson arvey of title, chapter-headings, a paragraph 


May 1g te and there, and glanced at introduction 
el ‘nd conclusion — does one settle down to the 
Moved t0/n0] examination with the satisfactory sense 


“TY OM that a known gap, great or small, has now 
en comes teen filled. Such a satisfaction we owe to this 
ch every york of Mr. Harrison’s. He modestly dis- 
penis originality, and from the point of view 
er, WIil-\t facts and their general interpretation, the 
I Wentiisclaimer is suitable; but there is a notice- 
the 16thuble freshness and originality_in the selection 
»t out ofand presentation of the material, and remark- 
days.” ably good insight both into what is wanted to 
* make a good background for the study of 
ll Lordjizabethan drama, and into what will best fix 
yurementiitself in the student’s mind for that purpose. 
Ve know no book which provides so well as 
initials} does the fundamental, but characteristic, 
arrived, ay later be fitted—for it is at once broad and 
childrengins in outline and yet alive with detail. It 
Robertéontains no padding, and but little generalis- 
with hisitg; there is abundance (indeed a super-abund- 
f M ance according to the fashion of our day) of 
t Mans-rnotation verbatim et literatim; but the reader 
12 8. XLnevertheless gets a real picture of the develop- 
1g privi-ment of the English stage, such as hitherto he 
anual: had to piece together from different works 
Greville!’ take complete from rather jejune summaries. 
We find particularly good the first chapter on 
Murray he relations between the stage and the uni- 
slinquishtersity—a chapter which has indeed a signifi- 
Tled byfance extending beyond the study of literature. 
August, 


ramework into which the fruit of fuller study 


iven in the sixteenth century the problem of the 
xistence of too many scholars was acute. The 
hird chapter again, on the Chamberlain’s and 


v of the 
Finch- 
the 84th 
Weldon 


ocumented study of the conditions under 
thich Shakespeare worked calculated greatly 
p enhance the general reader’s understanding 
nd enjoyment of the plays and offering informa- 
tion hardly, till now, set out before him at 





JONES. pce compactly, fully, and vividly enough. A | 


fobust, imaginative, skilful and unaffected 

. 500).—"riter, Mr. Harrison makes the somewhat 
e was alteagre records of the players’ vicissitudes yield 
Beadon, ? 2!!, their latent vitality—if so we may ex- 
y press it. The risks, difficulties and triumphs 
correct! if the novel venture of building and running 
impshire theatres, the story of the various relations of 
the Rev. the players with’ their patrons, their rivals, 
rector of nd the civic authorities, the personal charac- 
brs of actors and playwrights and the divers 

fishes between them are described on a plan 

‘MORE. fhich presents a happy mean between the ex- 
austive minuteness of the monograph, and 






















. + that predominant insistence on the picturesque 
0) is @yhich makes for merely: popular appreciation. 
n. tis scarcely necessary to say that this is made 
more. Possible by Mr. Harrison’s thorough mastery 





his subject. The chapter devoted to Greene 
ind Marlowe is excellent, and contains some 





he Admiral’s companies is a sound and well- | 
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good passages of criticism, and we would also 
call attention both to the last chapter, ‘ The 
New Generation,’ and to the pages dealing with 
the Children of the Chapel. In fact, we con- 
sider this one of the best recent examples of 
the newer method of writing history—the con- 
struction, that is, of a mosaic of quotations 
from sources which is then set within a more 
or less extended narrative. Such a scheme 
requires more care and skill to carry out suc- 
cesstully than some who have recourse to it 
seem to recognise, but if successful is peculiarly 
satisfactory. 

Buckinghamshire Parish Registers. Marriages. 
Vol, IX. Edited by the Rev. Ronald F. Bale. 
(London: Phillimore & Co., for the Sub- 
seribers). 

We welcome the reappearance of this valuable 

series which has been in abeyance for eleven 

years. The.new volume contains the marriage 
entries from the Registers of four parishes, of 
which the chief is the important country 
town of Newport Pagnell. The register of 

Newport Pagnell begins in 1558; that of Lath- 

bury in 1690; Broughton in 1720; and Moulsoe 

in 1559, and the lists continue to July, 1837, 

the date when the operation of Civil Registration 

began. The Newport Pagnell early registers 
are fairly complete, excepting the first volume 
from which, to speak of the marriages only, 
eleven years are missing. The second volume 
has lost one year. From the Lathbury books, 
no years are missing, though Vol. I has had 
some leaves cut out. The old Broughton book 
seems to be intact, save for the loss of half the 
first leaf. The Moulsoe parchment book has 

the marriage entries missing from 1653-1658. 

The people of this village—or perhaps only its 

rector — evidently hated the Commonwealth : 

“exit Tyrannus,” cries a note in the Register, 

“hominum pessimus et protectorum ultimus 

Anno Angl. redemptionis 1659.”” The curious 

in names will find a few Christian and sur- 

names of interest. i 
We hope it may be found possible to bring 

out another volume at an interval very much 

less than that just surmounted. There is no 
need to emphasize the usefulness of this under- 
taking, and corresponding thereto must be the 


| researcher’s gratitude for the very long labour 


which has gone to the necessary transcribing 
and abstracting. There is everywhere evidence 
of the care that has been expended on the work. 
New Idyllia. By Morton Luce. (Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net) 
Otp lovers of poetry acquire by degrees an 
intuition which enables them to distinguish 
between poetry which, arising as words, phrases, 
images, or rhymes, has proceeded to fill these 
out with thought, and poetry which has started 
as thought or cag, Po proceeded to clothe 
itself with words. Mr. Morton Luce, though 
he is so well read in poetry that echoes—chiefly 
of the great nineteenth century tradition—catch 


| the ear in his verse, nevertheless clearly belongs 


| 


to the second group, which is that of the true 
poets as contrasted with the verse-makers. We 
have found few recent poems informed with so 
steady a glow as these; and few again discover 
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that inward fire of the poet through a greater 
wealth of detailed knowledge, happy imagery, 
and exactness of touch. ~The Stream’ in 
spring, summer and autumn, is his theme. He 
sings of the life in plant and animal, of the scene 
through which it flows as only a close lover 
of nature could; he sets by it, with a certain 
contrasting simplicity and severity the figures 
of two lovers; and makes all of it—flowing 
stream, revolving seasons and the lovers’ idyll— 


illustration of the oldest philosophy of -“—— 
uch | 
| tion of B. H. Bright and 1,000/. is the price 


life—Z'ranseunt omnia et tu cum eis pariter. 
a subject and such a philosophy, from their 
obviousness and familiarity, present a some- 
what hazardous undertaking. Yet nothing is 
so moving as the obvious, the universally 


known, when seen suffused strongly by a fresh | 


light; and we think that anyone who yields 

himself to the music and atmosphere of these 

poems will be grateful to their author for no 
small measure of this enjoyment. 

Nightmare Abbey. By T. L. Peacock. Re- 
printed from the Edition of 1818. (London, 
Humphrey Milford. 3s, 6d. net). 

* Tue present edition,” says the brief foreword, 

“is a reprint, page for page ,of the first.” Pea- 


cock is one of the authors whose appeal is either | 


ni! or peculiarly strong. Seldom does he suit 
the young, since he takes much for granted in 
his readers—the love of letters grown into an 
old habit; i 
follies of mankind familiar enough to be dis- 
passionate; a store of opinions various and 
strong enough to produce the zest of agreement 
or disagreement as one reads. How pleasant 
to elderly eyes is this old-fashioned type of 
page!—the relatively narrow column of print, 
the wide spacing between the lines (that 
especially), the easy sibility of taking in the 
contents of the small, clear page by a glance or 
two. 

A few useful notes, by Mr. C. E. Jones ex- 
plain allusions in the text; and we are given 
Peacock’s preface to the 1837 edition, in one 
volume, of his four books, with the title-page 
and the variant readings in ‘ Nightmare Abbey.’ 


There is no need to expatiate on the interest | 


of this reprint as exact, nor to make much of 
its being very well done, since it comes from 
the Oxford Press. What we would emphasize 
is the quite unusual comfort to the reader of 
this very attractive little volume. 


BooKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES. 


at once the delight and the embarrassment of 


a reviewer. Three-quarters of the items offered | 
might reasonably claim some comment in a | 
review, and they are set out with careful notes | 


which at every turn invite discussion or ap- 
preciation, but a rough indication of the 


nature of the whole collection is all that can | 
The Catalogue No. | 
139 now before us (258 English books princi- | 
pally of the 16th and 17th centuries) is an un- | 


be given in these columns. 


| original edition (1649 and 1650 respectively) and 


observation and experience of the | 
| 50.) ; 


| Viait/ 


usually good example. Its principal entry 
describes a copy of the Countess of Pembroke’s 
translations ot Mornay’s ‘ Discourse of Life 
and Death,’ having with it Garnier’s tragedy 
‘ Antonius,’ also translated by her—published 
by Windet in 1592. A copy containing the 
‘Antonius’ is in the British Museum, and 
another is in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. Lacking the ‘ Antonius’ there is 
a “— each in the Bodleian and in 
the library of Emmanuel College, Cam. 
bridge. |The present copy is from the collec. 
asked for it. Another Sidney item of high 
interest is a copy of the Olney ‘ Apologie tor 
Poetrie’ (1595: 50/.) _ Among writers of the 
16th century we noted Robert Baron’s ‘Apologie 
for Paris’ and ‘ Pocula Castalia’ each in the 


each priced 20/.; Richard Corbet’s ‘ Poetica 
Stromata’ (1648: 20/.); Sir William Davenant’s 
“Luminalia’ (1637: 37/. 10s.); Fanshawe’s 
translation of “ Querer Por Solo Querer ’ (1671: 
30/.); and Killigrew’s ‘ Conspiracy ’ (1638 : 181.) 
A first edition of the Irish New Testament 
(William Daniel is the Translator) in an inter. 
esting copy is priced 80/. (1602). A ‘Sarum 
Portiforium ’—one part only—Kerver’s edition, 
Paris, 1520, is offered for 15/. An_attractive 
item is a first issue of the ‘ Psalterium| 
Carolinum — The Devotions of his Sacred 
Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings ’” (1657: 
and we noted another book of great} 
Caroline interest —‘ The Famous Tragedie of 
King Charles I’ printed in 1649—15/. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 416, col. 1, 1. 14, for ‘‘ Old Shore: 
ham ” read New Shoreham. 
At ante, p. 412, col. 1, 1. 26, for “ Vixit ” read 


Ibid., 1. 40, for “.translatato ” read traslatato, 








Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be ad. 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries, 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.” — Adverti 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proof: 
to “'The Publisher ”’—at 20, High, Street, Hig! 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

HEN answering a query, or referring to a 


| article which has already appeared, cor 
| pondents are requested to give within paren 
Mr F. M. Barnarp’s scholarly catalogues are | 


theses—immediately after the exact headin 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

WHEN pow J a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are r 
<= to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
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